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Historians of literature have not been kind to the Byzantine 
learned romance, least of all to Eustathios Makrembolites’ 
Hysmine and Hysminias, written in the second half of the twelfth 
century. As early as 1670, P. D. Huet wrote: '. . . rien n'est plus 
froid, rien n'est plus plat, rien n'est plus ennuyeux: nulle 
bienseance, nulle vray-semblance, nulle conduite; c'est le travail 
d'un escolier, ou de quelque chetif sophiste, qui meritoit d'estre 
escolier toute sa vie'.! Krumbacher calls it 'ein in nervósen 
Windungen aufgeführter stilistischer Eiertanz’;? and Rohde 
considers its only originality to be that it is 'die echt 
byzantinische Verquickung von süsslicher Ziererei mit wahrhaft 
ungeschlachter Rohheit des Wesens, welche sie überall merken 


* This article is developed from a paper, ‘Byzantine Learned Romance’, 
delivered to the Byzantine Studies Seminar (Birmingham, February 1975), and 
to the University Seminar in Medieval Studies (Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
New Hampshire, November 1975). For many invaluable suggestions on a wide 
range of aspects I am greatly indebted to participants in the discussion. I am 
also deeply grateful to Peter Dronke (Clare Hall, Cambridge) for reading this 
article in its present form and for his comments and suggestions, especially on 
the western material, although I must emphasize that any weaknesses in 
respect of western parallels are entirely my own responsibility. 

1. P. D. Huet, Traité de l'origine des romans (Paris, 1670; reprinted Stuttgart, 
1966), pp. 51-2. 

.. 2. K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur, 2nd ed. (Munich, 
1897), p. 764. 
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lassen'.? As recently as 1967, B. Perry curtly dismisses all four 
Byzantine learned romances in one paragraph as 'slavish 
imitations of Achilles Tatius and Heliodorus . . . written in the 
twelfth century by miserable pedants'.* 

It is my purpose here to question the validity of these 
indictments, following some suggestive leads given by Gigante? 
and Hunger. Are the Byzantine learned romances slavish 
imitations of ancient models? What is the quality of their 
imitation, and what new elements do we find? Do they reflect 
contemporary society and culture, or are they just a ‘dim and 
distorting mirror’ of reality?’ Recent studies by Hunger, 
Kazdan and Tsolakis have shown that the romances of Theodore 
Prodromos, Niketas Eugenianos and Konstantine Manasses not 
only contain several interesting allusions to contemporary 
historical events, but also reflect a genuine attempt to re-create 
in a twelfth-century context, insofar as the conventions of 
learned literature permitted, a genre which had ceased to exist.? 


3. E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman, 4th ed. (Hildesheim, 1960), p. 560. 

4. B. E. Perry, The Ancient Romances (University of California Press, Berkeley, 
1967), p. 108. Other adverse criticism includes W. Schmid, in Realencyclopádie 
der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, ed. A. Pauly, G. Wissowa and W. Kroll 
(Stuttgart, 1894—) VI (1909) 1075-7: ‘Der Roman ist das unnatürliche 
Produkt eines innerlich kalten und rohen, mit widerwártiger Prátention 
griechische Kultur und attischen Geschmack heuchelnden Stümpers. . . . Der 
Roman hat als eine Erscheinung des Kunstzerfalls nur pathologisches 
Interesse’; and F. Dólger, Die byzantinische Dichtung in der Reinsprache (Berlin, 
1948), pp. 20-1. 

5. M. Gigante, ‘Il romanzo di Eustathio Makrembolites', Akten des XI 
Internationalen  Byzantinischen Kongress München 1958 (Munich, 1960), pp. 
168—81. 

6. H. Hunger, ‘Die byzantinische Literatur der Komnenenzeit, Versuch 
einer Neubewertung', Anzeiger phil.-hist. Klasse Osterreichische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, CV (1968), pp. 59—76. 

7. This view of Byzantine literature in general is put forward by C. Mango, 
‘Byzantine literature as a distorting mirror’, Inaugural lecture delivered before 
the University of Oxford (Oxford, 1975). 

8. Hunger, op. cit, pp. 72-6; A. Kazdan, ‘Bemerkungen zu Niketas 
Eugenianos', JÓBG, XVI (1967), 101-17; E. Tsolakis, ZvufoA) oti) ueAétn vo? 
zowpikoD čpyov tov Kovotavtívou Mavaooh kal xpiikx?) éxdoon tov 
uvOisropijuatóc rou “Tà xat’ "Apíatavópov kai KaAAMi8éav" (Thessaloniki, 
1967); A. D. Aleksidze, Vizantijskij roman xii veka (Tbilisi, 1965), p. 17; O. 
Mazal, Der Roman des Konstantinos Manasses (Wiener Byzantinische Studien, IV 
[Vienna, 19671). 
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The present study will be restricted to Eustathios’ romance, 
because it indicates several original and important departures in 
the history of the romance, both in its form and content. 

About Eustathios himself we know very little, except that he 
flourished in the second half of the twelfth century, and that he 
probably assumed the name Eustathios after becoming a monk, 
his original name being Eumathios.? Apart from the romance, 
he is the author of a collection of verse enigmas, and one letter. 
A further letter has survived, probably written before 1186, 
from Theodore Balsamon, addressing him as rà ézápxo kvpó 
Eiua0ío rà MaxpeuBoditn.'® Chadzis’ theory, that he was the 
author of the Athens version of Digenis Akritas, is based on 
tenuous evidence and unsound argument, and has not been 
generally credited.!! Our romance, which is called drama, is in 
archaizing but syntactically fairly simple prose, and is divided 
into eleven books. Over twenty manuscripts are extant, dating 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century and after.'? _ 

The romance is not easy to summarize because there is 
no conventional plot; but it is important to give a general 
outline before attempting a more detailed analysis, since, so 


9. Evidence on the life and work of Eustathios has been summarized by 
Rohde, op. cit., pp. 556-8. 

10. See Krumbacher, op. cit., p. 319. 

11. A. Chadzis, E?$erá0:o0; MaxpeufoA(tgc kal ‘Axpntnic, ‘A@nva, LIV 
(1950), 184-76, 317; LV (1951), 184-226; LVI (1952), 278—85. For a summary 
of differing views and of the present position on the question ofthe authorship 
of the Athens version, see H.-G. Beck, Geschichte der byzantinischen Volksliteratur 
(Munich, 1971), 65-6. 

12. Seventeen manuscripts are listed by P. Le Bas in the preface to his 
edition, De Hysmines et Hysminiae Amoribus Fabula, in: G. Hirschig, Erotic 
Scriptores (Paris, 1856). Two are of the thirteenth century (Vatican A, 
Barberinus D), one is dated 1365 (Paris G), three are of the fifteenth century 
(Paris H, Munich Q, R), ten of the sixteenth century (Vatican B, C, Milan F, 
Paris I, K, L, M, N, O, Munich P), and one undated (Barberinus E). Minor 
lacunae occur in several manuscripts, but substantial omissions in only three. 
A further manuscript, originating from Paris and dating from the late 
eighteenth century, has recently been acquired by the University of 
Birmingham, MSS 7/i/4. Attractively bound, octavo size, it is written in a neat, 
small hand with impeccable orthography. The initial letter of each book is 
decorated, and ‘pointing fingers’ have been added in the margin to alluring 
passages. Although it was probably copied from a printed edition, and is of 
little textual importance, it confirms that the romance continued to be read in 
its complete form. 
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far as:I can determine, no accurate summary has yet been 
made.!? 

Hysminias begins his narrative in Book I with a description of 
his native city Eurykomis, where the people are celebrating the 
feast of the Diasia. He is elected by lot as herald, and sent off 
with due ceremony to the city of Aulikomis, where he is 
entertained by the wealthy Sosthenes, who holds a lavish 
banquet in his honour. He is struck by the beauty of Sosthenes’ 
daughter, Hysmine, who serves the wine, but embarrassed and 
amused by her immodest behaviour: she presses her ankle 
against his foot under the table, touches his hand as she passes 
the wine, and even tickles and kisses his feet when—according to 
the custom pertaining to heralds—she washes them after the 
meal. In the night he is awakened by Kratisthenes, who has come 
with him from Eurykomis, and teasingly interrogated about his 
conquest of Hysmine. He dismisses this conquest as a joke, 
and goes back to sleep. In Book II he visits the garden with 
Kratisthenes, and the two examine in the summer-house a large 
frieze depicting in the central scene a winged and naked youth 
armed with bow, arrows and a torch, seated on a chariot, and 
followed by throngs of people. Again Hysmine makes immodest 
advances to him at the evening meal, and again Kratisthenes 
teases him; but he denies that he is in love, and falls asleep. Book 
III describes the sequence of dreams he experiences that night. 
First Eros, the figure in the frieze, appears and enrols him as 
slave, angrily and forcibly joining his hand to Hysmine's. He 
wakes up, panic-stricken, and tells Kratisthenes that he is now a 
slave of Aphrodite and must renounce his duties as a herald. 
Kratisthenes tells him not to be a fool, and goes back to sleep, 
snoring loudly, leaving him to indulge in half-waking fantasies 
of his next meeting with Hysmine. Towards dawn he falls asleep, 
and dreams of making love to Hysmine after a banquet. His 
argument with Kratisthenes is continued the next day during a 
walk in the garden, interrupted by Sosthenes, who summons 
them to yet another meal. This time he responds to Hysmine's 
advances with passionate glances, and is unable to eat or drink. 


13. The fullest summary is still that made by J. Dunlop in 1814; see J. 
Dunlop, History of Prose Fiction, revised by H. Wilson (London, 1888), I, PP- 
77-82; but, in spite of its detail and many useful notes, its presentation is 
misleading and prejudiced. 
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In Book IV he finds her alone in the garden, and presses his 
attentions upon her, much to her surprise in view of his former 
indifference. After he and Kratisthenes have retired to their 
room, he slips outin the hope offinding Hysmine, but his friend 
notices his absence and drags him back to bed. They have 
another long argument, but eventually Kratisthenes falls asleep, 
and Hysminias, hearing a noise in the garden, goes out again to 
hind Hysmine standing alone by a well. Their embraces are 
interrupted by a woman's voice calling Hysmine into the house, 
and he returns to his room, to be admonished once more by 
Kratisthenes. He is sleepless, torn between duty and passion. In 
the feverish dream sequences which open Book V, he dreams 
first of love-making, then of Hysmine dressed as a bride, and 
third that he is in the garden with Hysmine, caught in flagrante by 
her mother Panthia. She screams abuse at him, and suddenly a 
host of avenging women pursues him, threatening to tear him to 
pieces. He cries out in his sleep to Kratisthenes, who shakes him 
and explains that the noise is real, since Sosthenes is at the door 
telling them to get up and greet the crowd of people outside who 
are clamouring to crown him as herald. During the festivities his 
parents arrive, and invite Sosthenes and his family to Eurykomis 
for a return visit. The whole party sails to Eurykomis, and a 
lavish banquet is held. At night, while all the parents depart to 
sacrifice to Zeus Xenios, he goes to Hysmine's bedside. They 
swear eternal love, but she refuses to sacrifice her virginity. He is 
woken by his mother in Book VI in time for yet another 
banquet, during which Sosthenes announces that he has 
arranged a good match for Hysmine and invites the company to 
take part in the wedding celebrations at Aulikomis. After the 
meal, the parents go off to make propitiating sacrifices for 
Hysmine's wedding, while he goes again to Hysmine's room 
and laments. The next day Zeus sends an evil omen, so after a 
more frugal meal, the parents have to make yet further 
sacrifices. Kratisthenes seizes the chance to tell him that he has 
found a boat which will take the three of them to Syria, and goes 
off to make arrangements, leaving him to dream of the sea, 
waves, and Hysmine's embraces. In Book VII, during a further 
convenient absence of all the parents and Kratisthenes, he tells 
Hysmine of their planned elopement. His attempt to make love 
to her is interrupted by Kratisthenes, with the news that the boat 
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is about to depart and there is no time to waste. After prayers.to 
Poseidon the ship sails off in calm seas, and the lovers embrace, 
lulled by the waves. The next day brings a storm, and the captain - 
declares that only a human sacrifice will placate the sea-god's 
wrath. The lot falls on Hysmine, and the captain casts her 
overboard, listing all the precedents for human sacrifice in 
classical mythology as he does so. The lamentations of the bereft 
Hysminias become so unbearable that the captain dumps him 
too at the next landing-place, where he weeps himself to sleep 
and dreams of Eros leading Hysmine from the waves. In Book 
VIII he is captured by Ethiopian pirates, who launch a savage 
attack on a city and cram the trireme with booty and Greek- 
speaking captives. Three days later, while the pirates disembark 
to eat, drink and sleep, he debates with the captives on board 
about the best course of action. Then an army of Greeks arrives, 
vanquishes the pirates, and sells the captives in the city of 
Daphnipolis as slaves. After praying at the shrine of Apollo he 
makes his way to the house of his new master and mistress. Time 
passes; the feast of Diasia comes round again. This time his 
master is chosen as herald, and the household departs for 
Artykomis. In Book IX, now only a menial servant, he 
remembers his past happiness. During the welcome shown to 
his master his right eye keeps twitching, and, thinking of 
Theokritos, he takes this as a good omen. Sure enough, at the 
banquet which follows, one of the maidservants attending the 
host's daughter Rhodope looks suspiciously like Hysmine. She 
recognizes him, and sends a letter explaining how she was'saved 
by a dolphin and sold as a slave. Under the pretence of being 
cousins, they constantly seek each other's company. She warns 
him that Rhodope is in love with him, and finds herself in the 
role of messenger. In Book X there is an exchange of love- 
letters, in which he writes fondly to Rhodope but bestows his 
embraces upon Hysmine. After further celebrations in honour 
of his master, the herald, a solemn sacrifice to Apollo is held at 
night, attended by the entire household. At the altar two elderly 
couples—none other than the parents of the lovers—are found 
lamenting their lost children. There is a recognition scene, and 
the priest declares the lovers free, offering protection in his 
shrine, much to the anger of Rhodope and her father. But the 

| priest declares that Greeks, both by law and by nature, must be 
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free; and when the lovers are dragged from the shrine he 
threatens to renounce his priesthood unless the crowd returns 
them unharmed. The crowd takes action, and there is general 
drinking, dancing and singing as they are crowned as free. Book 
XI describes the festivities which continue on the following day. 
During a banquet held by the priest, the lovers tell their stories, 
as a result of which it is decided that Hysmine should take the 
virginity test at the springs of Artemis in Daphnipolis. She 
passes, to the surprise and relief of all (including the reader), and 
they return to Aulikomis to celebrate the wedding. Hysminias 
draws the concluding moral, that love, chastity and wisdom will 
be rewarded in spite of the reversals of fortune. 

The aspects of this unusual romance I wish to discuss are: 
first, narrative technique (perspectives of time, place and 
viewpoint); second, motifs drawn from ancient romances, 
classical allusions and style; and third, use of dreams. 

Throughout the romance the author adheres to a strict and 
explicit time-schedule. The first five books cover only four days 
and nights, which describe in some detail Hysminias' gradual 
awakening of love for Hysmine. Two days and three nights are 
covered in Books VI and VII, when at last some action takes 
place. Book VIII continues with the eighth day, after which 
there is a break of three days indicating Hysminias' voyage with 
the pirates, and an account of the eleventh day. Then there is a 
substantial break in fictional time—probably a year, assuming 
that the Diasia was an annual festival—to suggest Hysminias' 
establishment in his new surroundings. Book IX covers three 
days, crucial to the dénouement of the plot, and Books X and XI 
continue with an account of the remaining three days and 
nights. Thus, in eleven books, the principal action is distributed 
over no more than fourteen actual days, the total fictional time 
being about a year. There are no abrupt changes of tempo: 
although the first five books are the slowest-moving, averaging 
rather less than one day and night in each, in the remaining six 
the maximum speed is only three days and nights (Book X). The 
main difference between the two parts of the romance lies in the 
type and density of the action. Books I-V concentrate on 
emotion and fantasy, while the action, in the conventional 
sense, is condensed into Books VI-XI. It is indicative that nights 
occupy a proportion equal to—if not greater than—days in 
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Books I-V, and an important part of Books VI-VIII, while they 
are almost entirely absent in Books IX-XI. 

Unlike other ancient or Byzantine romances, this one 
deliberately avoids specifying any real geographical location. 
Apart from Syria, the proposed destination of the ship on which 
the lovers elope, and the River Rhine, on whose banks is situated 
the city of Artykomis, no real place is mentioned, although 
references to Ethiopians and barbarians on the one hand, and to 
Hellenes and Philhellenes on the other, abound. Eustathios has 
therefore discarded the last vestiges of historiography from his 
romance, which is not, and does not claim to be, any more than 
pure fiction.!* The similarities of the names of the characters 
and of the cities they pass through is confusing, but it serves to 
increase the fairy-tale atmosphere. The movement is cyclical: in 
the first five books we go from Eurykomis to Aulikomis and 
return to Eurykomis. In the second part, which repeats the main 
episodes of the first part, the geographical setting is wider, 
balancing the greater density of action. We travel from Eury- 
komis across the sea, eventually reaching Daphnipolis- 
Artykomis-Daphnipolis, and finally we return to Aulikomis, 
where the marriage takes place. The setting is unreal, but not 
vague. 

Another innovation is Eustathios' consistent use of first- 
person viewpoint. Achilles Tatius’ Leukippe and Kleitophon is also 
narrated in the first person, but the author introduces his hero 
in the conventional ‘oral epic’ way, by describing how he met 
Kleitophon at Sidon while looking ata painting, and how he was 
subsequently regaled with the full story of his personal 
adventures. Eustathios dispenses with this attempt at historical 
verisimilitude, and presents his romance, from beginning to 
end, in the ego persona of his fictitious hero Hysminias. This 
constitutes an important step towards true fiction in the modern 
sense. '° 

In his recent book on the ancient romances, T. Hagg 
distinguishes four levels of first-person narration.’® First, 


14. See Dunlop, I, pp. 81-2; Gigante, p. 169. 

15. Ibid.; see also Margaret Schlauch, Antecedents of the English Novel 
1 400—1600 (London, 1963), p. 22, for a discussion of the same technique in 
Christine de Pisan's Le livre du duc des vrais amans, written in 1404. 

16. T. Hägg, Narrative Technique in Ancient Greek Romances: Studies of Chariton, 
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authentic narration, which admits only those events which the 
narrator has manifestly experienced, and in a form which he 
may be supposed to remember. Second, the narration follows 
the registering of events in the ego mind, but direct speech and 
lengthy description are freely admitted, so that the audience 
does not keep the narrative act constantly in mind. Third, the 
chronological arrangement of events registered in the ego mind 
is given up, and reference is made to causal connections between 
events which could not have been made at the time, or events 
may be described which occurred when the ego was not present, 
without regard to how he learned of them. Fourth, the narrator 
becomes the omniscient author, and reference is made to events 
which the ego could not possibly have known. Hagg concludes 
that Achilles Tatius maintains Kleitophon's narrative con- 
sistently on the second level until Book II.18, and that from 
then onwards the narrative is conducted primarily on the third 
level. In Hysmine and Hysminias, however, there is no violation of 
the second level; no single event or conversation is recorded 
which Hysminias did not explicitly take part in. The ekphraseis 
are motivated by his presence, and introduced by ópó or 
ópõuev; when Hysmine's conversation with her parents on the 
subject of her arranged marriage is referred to, Hysminias says 
he overheard it: áx/jkoa (VI.14). 

The treatment of character is entirely consistent with this 
egocentric viewpoint. There is no attempt to introduce parallel 
action, hence the need for recapitulations is reduced (there are 
only three in the whole romance, all relatively brief). 
Kratisthenes disappears after Book VI; presumably he sailed on 
to Syria, and it is perhaps to Eustathios' credit that he avoided 
yet another unlikely reunion at the end simply to tie up loose 
ends. Hysmine's experiences when separated from Hysminias 
are divulged to the reader only from her letter and from her own 
recapitulation at the final banquet. Even here, the author is 
careful to adhere to his time-schedule, and Hysmine says of her. 
experiences at sea, ‘I am not sure how many days elapsed’ 


Xenophon of Ephesus and Achilles Tatius (Shrifterktgivna av Svenska Institutet i 
Athen [Stockholm, 1971]), pp. 127-8. His analysis of tempo and phases of 
narrative in Achilles Tatius, pp. 63-78, has also served as a model for my 
analysis of Eustathios' narrative technique. 
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(XI.14), thus implying a passage of time consistent with 
Hysminias' narrative. Her change from initial immodesty to 
later (relative) chastity has been criticized as inconsistent; but 
since she exists only as seen by Hysminias and not as a character 
in her own right, the inconsistency is not obtrusive. Romance 
convention required that the heroine's chastity be maintained 
until che end: Eustathios adheres to the rules, but his variation 
of detail shows some insight into female behaviour as viewed by 
men. Her sexual provocation to make Hysminias fall in love 
with her lasts only so long as he is indifferent; once captivated 
and tempted to press his attentions too far, he is subjected to 
vacillation between responsiveness and withdrawal (V.16—17, 
VII.1-7). 

The chief factor in the successful use of ego-narration is the 
absence of sub-plot and superfluous intrigue. Hysmine's 
arranged marriage is briefly dealt with, and the only attempt 
against her chastity is by Hysminias. Her sacrifice on board ship 
is improbable; but the episode is introduced with deliberate 
humour and a touch of parody." Rhodope falls in love with 
Hysminias, inevitably; but the affair could hardly arouse 
Hysmine's jealousy, since it was carried on only by letters 
delivered by herself. At the same time, in compensation for the 
lack of action and intrigue, there is considerable variation in 
levels of style—narrative, rhetorical laments, stylized ekphraseis, 
and lively, stichomythic dialogues, particularly between 
Hysminias and Kratisthenes. Here, Eustathios is at an 


17. VII. 12-14. The parody is achieved by means of the captain's 
exaggerated language and use of classical allusion, and also by Hysminias’ 
own description: Taŭ ó pweyaltotwp kvBepvirgc čo 0ogÀoD KaOrhuevoc 
épntdépevev. . . . (VII.14). It is interesting to compare Eustathios’ use of 
exaggeration in style, literary conventions, stock episodes and adventures, and 
his anti-heroic treatment of both hero and heroine, with the brilliant parody 
of the anonymous French 'cantefable', Aucassin et Nicolette, written in the first 
half of the thirteenth century, ed. F. W. Bourdillon (Manchester University 
Press, 1930). For futher studies, see O. Jodogne, ‘La parodie et le pastiche dans 
Aucassin et Nicolette’, Cahiers de l'association internationale des lettres françaises, XII 
(1960); P. Matarasso, Aucassin and Nicolette and Other Tales (Penguin Classics, 
London, 1971), 17—23. The effect is totally different, since Eustathios writes in 
Atticizing Greek, whereas the author of the French romance employs the 
dialect of northern France. The similarities in technique are due to the fact that 
both authors are parodying an established romance tradition. 

18. At the end of Book I, when Hysminias is woken by Kratisthenes in the 
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advantage over his contemporaries in his choice of prose rather 
than verse as a medium for the romance, since the level of prose 
is more easily varied, and moves freely from elevated style to 
simple, direct language, which, while far from being vernacular, 
does convey some semblance of authentic speech. 

In dealing with Eustathios' debt to the ancient romances, I 
shall not enumerate all the examples, but indicate how he used 
the material he borrowed. The work most extensively and freely 
used is Achilles Tatius’ Leukippe and Kleitophon. Names are 
similar to the point of confusion: Leukippe's parents are 
Sostratos and Pantheia, Hysmine's are Sosthenes and Panthia; 
Leukippe's mistress’ steward is Sosthenes, while Hysmine's 
master is Sostratos. Almost all the major episodes, as well as 
minor details, can be paralleled in Achilles Tatius' work. The 
detail in the painting which instigates Kleitophon's whole 
narrative is the figure of Eros as a young boy, winged, with bow 
and torch (1.1.13). Later, when Kleitophon is torn between his 
incipient passion for Leukippe and the girl he is betrothed to, he 
hears the voice of Eros declare that he cannot escape the three 
weapons of Love—fire, bow and arrows, wings (II.2—5). In 
Hysmine and Hysminias, the figure of Eros is central to the 
painting described in Book II.7—10. The attributes are the same, 
symbolizing his universal power. Eros asserts his power over 
Hysminias not as an inner voice, as with Kleitophon, but by 
appearing in a dream as a mighty basileus, and by forcibly 
enrolling him as slave (III.1.). Eustathios suggests by these 
means both the fatality of love, and, perhaps, the self-induced 
nature of passion. There are also hints of parody in the clever 
juxtaposition of exaggerated rhetoric in the presentation of 
Eros' power as seen by Hysminias, and of humorous surprise in 
Kratisthenes' response to the whole episode. Eustathios has 


night and asked for an account of the banquet, he replies, with a hint of 
impatience: TáAAa uèv tob deinvov, Kpattodevec, olo0a, xai ovvavaxAwóuevoc 
huiv kal n(vov rob vékrapoc, Tà dé nepi tiv kópnv toiabta- (1.14). He repeats the 
story, and Kratisthenes says: '' 'Q tic edtuxiac, ávakékpaye- napOévoc pă aov, 
xal nap0évoc oüto Kady: od  oùk ávtepüc; 'Eyò 066, "Kal tí robro épav’’, 
eipgka. Kainadw 6 Kpatria0évgc uéya dvaxéxpayev. ''HpákAeic, tijc dtontac, 
thc HALOidtntOc: àÀX lAeco oor "Epoc, uijtgp 'Aopoóírtr, xal lüyyec éporikat." 
'Eyó dé, “‘Tiveç oüvoi, mpdc tov Kpatiabévny oui, tic õé wot tov wv óilbáokaAoc; 
‘O dé uoi, ““Ptatec Cbwv áó(lóaxtoi" IHTáAw odv éni tov Snvov évpánnuev. 
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therefore. elaborated a detail from Achilles Tatius into a 
complex dream-sequence, which recurs, in strikingly similar 
form, in the prologue to the Athens version of Digenis Akritas, 
and in the vernacular verse romances Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoe 
and Belthandros and Chrysanza.!? That the motif is derived from 
Eustathios and not from Achilles Tatius seems probable in view 
of the similar sequence of events (Hero/heroine is indifferent to 
Love; Eros appears as a king in a picture/dream, armed with 
three weapons; victim is enrolled as slave (SovAoypagodpar).”° 

In Achilles Tatius, Kleitophon is encouraged by Satyros to 
enter Leukippe's room with her prior consent, when the 
household is asleep at night; but at the crucial moment, 
Leukippe's mother rushes into the bedroom after a portentous 
dream. Finding the culprit gone (Kleitophon manages to escape 
by another door) but circumstances suspicious, she hurls abuse 
at her daughter for her shameless behaviour (1I.23—4). 
Eustathios has borrowed exactly the same elements—an 
attempt at the girl's chastity, a dream, abusive accusations from 
the girl's mother—but has cleverly transferred the episode from 
reality to a dream (V.3~4). 

Other incidents can be briefly summarized: the hospitality 
shown to the hero by the heroine's parents;?! the detailed 
seating arrangements described at the banquet;? the heroine's 
request that the hero should spare her virginity (Leukippe 
makes the plea only after a dream, and Kleitophon would have 
been luckier on the first occasion, were it not for Pantheia's 
untimely intrusion);? the elopement of the loversfollowed by a 
storm at sea;?* their coincidental meeting at a much later stage 


19. Dig. Akr. ATH 157—249, Kall. 2160—9, Belth. 337-65. 

20. óovAoypagobua: II.g, III.10, X.8, XI.5; ovvóovAayoyotuai IV.20. Cf. 
doddov d' &ypaya Dig. Akr. ATH 208, cvvóovAoypagó Kall. 740, 6ovAoypagobuai 
ibid. 2168, óovAoypagó ibid. 511, 931, Belth. 360. The verb, which is used in 
these romances especially for captivity by Eros, either directly or indirectly, 
does not occur in Ancient Greek, and is first used by Eustathios. 

21. V.8—10; cf. Ach. Tat. I.4—5. 

22. V.9, VII, 4; cf. Ach. Tat. I.5. 

23. V.17, VII.4; cf. Ach. Tat. IV.1. | 

24. VII.7; cf. Ach. Tat. H.80-2. In Eustathios, the storm takes place on the 
following day, and Hysmine is cast overboard (VII.8—15); in Achilles Tatius, 

_ the storm occurs three days later, when both Leukippe and Kleitophon are. 
washed overboard and saved by a piece of floating prow (II. 1—5). 
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and in a different place, in the role of servants or captives;?? the 
hero's mistress falling in love with him (and, in Achilles Tatius, 
actually seducing him);?6 the reunion with parents in a temple 
and the role of the priest in extricating the lovers from their 
captors ;?’ and finally, the virginity testing.?? 

Less extensive and specific are Eustathios’ borrowings from 
other ancient romances. From Heliodoros’ Aithiopika he may 
have taken the idea for a religious setting, with pagan festivals 
and sacrifices, the pretence that the lovers are related, the 
description of a city sacked by pirates, and the references to 
Hellenes and Philhellenes.?? In the last two cases, however, he 
has selected and deliberately emphasized themes relevant to 
twelfth-century experience and consciousness—the cruelty of 
‘barbarians’ in sacking cities, as opposed to the inherent 
superiority of the Hellenes.*° Xenophon's Ephesiaka may have 
provided a model for the deliberate ensnaring of the lovers by 
Eros (although the treatment of the theme is quite different, 
and also, perhaps, for the immodesty of the heroine. Anthia, 
when first captivated, acts as follows: Aiéketro è kai “Aveta 
zovüpoc, óAoic; uév Kai dvanentapuévoic toic óo0aÀuoic tò 
Afpokóuov káAAoc ciopéov óexouévr, ríór ó€ kai tov nap0éngoic 
npenóvtov Katappovovoa: kai yàp éAáAngoev dy ví, iv 'ABpokóuno 
dxovon kal uépg tov oduatocg éyUuvooecv àv rà dvvata, iv’ 


25. IX.7—8; cf. Ach. Tat. V.17-19. 

26. IX.15; cf. Ach. Tat. V.11, 26-7. 

27. X.14-18; cf. Ach. Tat. VIII.2—4. 

28. XI.17—18; cf. Ach. Tat. VIII. 12—14. 

29. The priest argues for the liberation of hero and heroine from captivity 
on the grounds that they are Greeks: “Edye ty¢ vouo0eoíac üuiv, óc 
óovAayoyeire robc .“EAAnvac. . . 'AnóAAov xpnouoóotei, xal toic éAevOépoic 
dpootoitat td éÀeó0epov, olc vóuoc 'EAMjvov mpórepov kal oóoic avti tv 
élevOepíav dnexaptoato.” Cf. VIII.9, where Hysminias and his fellow-captives 
are taken prisoner by Greeks (óuoyAórroic "EAgoi), much to Hysminias’ 
dismay. The cruelty of the Ethiopian pirates is stressed in VIII.2, 6—7. 

30. Cf. Konst. Manasses, Arist. 1.2.36: naye, ui) qiléAAgvec oft uaveiev 
dvópec. Tsolakis considers this passage to be based on Heliodoros VII.11.7: 
olo0a yàp óc pidéAAny tÉ éoti kal decidy tt yphua rept Cévwv úroðoyýv, and 
V11.19.8: ó Ocayévgc tò u&v tig guioooopoaívgc Kai óc PIEAAnV tò HO0G Kai doa 
to1aita cvvenjjve: kal xápw ópuoAóyei, ed. cit. If so, the echo is, I believe, 
deliberately intended to reflect the conscious revival of Hellenism in the 
twelfth century. 
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"ABpokóunc idn (1.8). Hysmine was bolder, since Anthia's 
behaviour is initiated by Habrokomes’ passion and Eros: 
intervention, but at least the precedent existed. Longus' Daphnis 
and Chloe provides the only real parallel to Eustathios' treatment 
of the hero's gradual awakening of love. 

This list is not exhaustive; but in spite of numerous parallels, 
in no single case can Eustathios be accused of slavish imitation. 
Verbal echoes and classical allusions are deliberate, and serve an 
entirely different purpose from that of mere copying. Even 
where details are identical, the borrowed episodes are set in a 
different context, which is consistent with his centralized 
treatment of the hero. Within the conventions of the genre, 
Eustathios' innovations are more striking than his borrowings: 
Hysminias is the only hero of an erotic romance who actually 
laughs in Hysmine's face at her initial advances (I.12, 14); 
Hysmine is the only heroine who behaves quite so brazenly 
without any sign that her affection is returned. Precedents and 
parallels exist in ancient and western romances for aggressive 
sexuality in women, but the women are usually older, married, 
of lower rank or of Oriental race.?! Is there also a suggestion of 
satire in Eustathios' deliberate avoidance of intrigue, sub-plot 
and digressions, and in his emphasis upon the obsessive 
sameness of certain activities? While the parents lay on lavish 
familybanquets and then go off to their nocturnal sacrifices, the 
hero retreats into his own world of sleeping and dreaming. 
Eustathios was clearly familiar with many of the ancient 
romances, but he has chosen to alter the whole perspective. 

Eustathios' use of classical allusions has already been 
excellently analysed by M. Gigante.*? I shall restrict myself here 
to some indicative examples, and a few additional comments. 
Most extensive are the allusions to themes, motifs and topoi in 
Homer and Hesiod. They are always indirect, and closely 


31. Two characteristic examples in ancient romances are Lycaenium, the 
young city girl married to an elderly villager who gives Daphnis a practical 
lesson in the arts of love (Daphnis and Chloe 111.15—19); and Melitte's behaviour 
to Kleitophon (Ach. Tat. V.13—14, 26—7). The role of Saracen women in French 
chansons de geste is discussed by Schlauch, Antecedents of the English Novel, pp. 
11-13. 

32. Gigante, op. cit., pp. 170-81, discusses Eustathios’ use of allusion, 
citation, motifs, topoi and mythical themes, and concludes that the effect is 
intentionally humorous. 
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integrated into the prose style. Thus, when Hysminias 
congratulates Sosthenes on the excellence of his garden with the 
words ypvoéav énlééw uoi t))v ocipáv (1.4), the author evokes 
not only the Homeric geipav ypucetnv éé oüpavó8ev neóivóe 
(Zl. 8.19), but also, rather comically, the whole ‘aurea catena 
Homeri’ of medieval neo-platonism.? When Kratisthenes 
wakes Hysminias on the first night to discuss his astonishing 
conquest of Hysmine, he teasingly adapts the Homeric ov xpij 
zt avvóxiov eüóew BovAggópov ávópa (Il. 2.24) to ov xpi) zravvóyiov 
cüce dvópa xkijpvka (1.13). Similarly, when he drags Hysminias 
back to bed after his sallies into the garden, he appropriately 
uses the words addressed by the herald Idaios to Ajax during his 
duel with Hector (Jl. 7.282): voc ð bn veAé0ei, áya00v Kai vuxti 
i8éc001 (IV.19). These are just two examples of the familiar 
literary repartee which characterizes Hysminias' relationship 
with Kratisthenes—a kind of humour, one may imagine, 

indulged in by well-bred Byzantine schoolboys. When Hysmine 
retires to bed with a headache after her father has announced 
her arranged marriage, she says yAvkeia uĝtep, dAyéo tiv 
xepadiy (VI.3), a deliberately grotesque amalgamation of the 
Sapphic yAóxga uürep (fr. 102 L-P) and Theokritos’ dAyéo tav 
xepaÀáv (Id. 111.52). It is by means of classical allusion that 
Eustathios achieves a parodic effect in the scene where the 
captain disposes of Hysmine (VII.12—14), and a more subtle 
humour when Hysminias is cheered out of his melancholia by 
remembering Theokritos (Zd. III.37) when his right eye keeps 
twitching (IX.3). Other classical allusions range from Aeschylus 
(Eumenides), Sophocles (Ajax, Electra) and Euripides (Hecuba, 
Medea) to Aristophanes (Clouds) and a fragment of Chaeremon.** 
Such varied and extensive use of classical sources suggests, not a 
miserable pedant indulging in slavish imitation, but a scholar 
well-acquainted with a wide range of classical texts (some 
possibly now lost), poking gentle fun at romance convention. 
Gigante goes so far as to conclude: ‘tutto il romanzo è soltanto 
un gioco letterario'. This is, in my opinion, a one-sided view; 

but Hunger's definition of the nature of mimesis in Byzantine 


33. Cf. Plato Theaet. 153C; Eur. Or. 982; Eustathios, Commentarii ad Homeri 
Iliadem pertinentes, ed. M. van der Valk, I (Leiden, 1971). 
34. See Gigante, op. cit., pp. 176-9. 
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‘high’ literature is certainly appropriate to Eustathios: its art lies 
not in imitation for its own sake but in variation, in different 
ways and for different effects.*5 

Eustathios' style has been generally condemned as tedious, 
repetitious and pretentious.59 Superficially, the criticism 
appears valid; but what critics have failed to perceive is that his 
style—both linguistic and literary—can be shown to have an 
artistic function. First, stylistic exaggeration is not merely an 
artificial device, but an integral part of his linguistic expression, 
with a deliberately parodic effect. Second, as Margaret Schlauch 
has observed, classical devices can be used in the medieval 
romance to heighten realism.?' Solitary monologue, for 
example, differs from its modern counterpart in employing 
‘objectified discourse’, hence conflicting impulses within the 
individual are conveyed by allegorical figures who engage in 
formal quaestio and disputatio.” In Hysmine and Hysminias, 
Hysminias tells Kratisthenes after his first dream of Eros that 
Zeus and Love are two warring forces within his heart, which is 
like a beleaguered citadel fired at from two sides (III. 2). The war 
metaphor is sustained throughout the next dream to convey his 
struggle to break down Hysmine's resistance and sense of peace 
after victory.?? It enables Eustathios to be explicitly but not 


35. H. Hunger, ‘On the imitation (mimesis) of antiquity in Byzantine 
literature’, DOP, XXIII-XXIV (1969-70), 17-38. 

36. Especially condemnatory are Rohde's comments, op. cit., p. 561: “Die 
Darstellung ist eines wahnsinnig gewordenen Achilles Tatius, nàmlich die auf 
den áussersten Gipfel getriebene Affektation eines barbarischen Pedanten. Ein 
ungeheuerlich breit ergossener Redeschwall soll durch die mühseligste 
Witzelei, die  sinnlosesten,  alliterierenden Worthdufungen, alberne 
Antithesen, eingesprengte Glanzstellen zahlreicher älterer Autoren. . . 
anziehender gemacht werden; und das Ergebnis ist doch nur ein, selbst den 
Achilles überbietendes Wortgekráusel und peinliches Difteln in armselig 
anspruchsvollen Phrasen, denen die ganz korrupte . . . sich behagende 
Redeweise des, nach seiner eigenen Meinung offenbar rein attisch schreib- 
enden Dichters noch einen besonders barbarischen Zusatz gibt.’ 

37. Antecedents of the English Novel, pp. 1—10, 16-23. Gigante, op. cit., p. 169, 
considers that the detailed e&phraseis in Eustathios’ romance give colour to the 
narrator's mood. 

38. Schlauch, Antecedents of the English Novel, p. 20. 

39. III.7: l'(vouai xal mepi tò ovepvóv tfc kópnc- ý 8 dvtéyetat uáAa yevvatoc, 
xai 6An avatéAAertat, Kai 6Aw ocpati nepiteryilet tò uaCÓv, óc nóÀiww áxpónolic, 
xai yepoi, kal rpayrjÀo, kal zoyóvi rods UAOTOÙÇ karagpárrei kal nepippattet- 
kai káro0ev uév ávéyei ta yóvara óc éd áxponóleoc è the nepadijc áxpofoA(Cei 
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offensively erotic; at the same time, the concrete detail of the 
imagery is also suggestive of sexual combat. 


There is a laboured artificiality about these sustained 
metaphors, it is true; but not all the imagery is formal and 
archaizing. Some of the shorter similes, if not original, make an 
immediate impact, such as the meeting of lovers’ eyes: arep 
yàp áveuoc èv kaAáug kai xópro ávántei nip uapaivouévoic, 
oótoc óg0aÀuóc èv épa@ow dvdater tov f£pora (III.10).* 
Occasionally, the motifs are closer to those of popular poetry 
than to those of classical models. Panthia, seeing the ill-omened 
outcome of their sacrifices for Hysmine's wedding, laments her 
daughter's fate: Zeb zárpie, uý uov tod óp8aAuobc éxxógpc- uý 
uou tov Ab xvov aféogc- un uov rpóppiCov toy atáxvv extiAnc: uý 
uoi Tov yévouc zavróc ázokeíppc tov Bóotpuxa (VI.10). These 
motifs—deprivation of sight, quenching of a lighted lamp, 
reaping of unripe corn—belong to a traditional stock of images 
which can be traced in Byzantine religious and vernacular 
laments of the Virgin, as well as in modern moztrologia.*! 
Dianteia's lament for Hysminias shows the same allusive 
technique and range of imagery as the popular laments, in spite 
of the rhetorical form and stylized antitheses.*? These examples 
are insufficient to establish a case, but the possibility that 
learned writers drew on popular tradition as well as on classical 
sources for much of their imagery cannot be excluded, and a 


tò Óákpvov, uovovoü Aéyovoa, '''H gilàv uaAax0j) uoi toic óáxpvotr, ff un pidv 
ókvijoe: tov médeuov.” 'Eyó óeé uàAAov tiv Artav aióoóuevog, ádvréyouai 
fiaiótepov, kal uólic vixd, Kai vikàv rrtOgua1, Kai Glog áduBADvouat. 

40. Equally effective is the simile used by Hysminias to describe the dreams 
he experiences after seeing Hysmine again in Artykomis, X.4: orep yàp vobc 
zewüvroc dptov pavrácerai, kal bdwp Óveipoi td Óupàvti, odtwc épóor vy) 
ndvta npòç Épota petandAdttretat, Kai diadoyiopot, kal ta Kad’ Ünvovc 
gavrácuata. Hysminias’ speeches to Hysmine are on the whole more stylized 
and artificial, but sometimes they have the quality of love-lyrics, as in V.20: 
‘Youtvn nap@éve, uéAnua éuóv, põç éuóv 6pGaduav, any uot otdCovoa uéAi oc, 
óufpe yaptrov... 

41. See Margaret Alexiou, The Ritual Lament in Greek Tradition (Cambridge, 
1974), pp. 187-9, 195-7; ‘The Lament of the Virgin in Byzantine Literature 
and Modern Greek Folk Song’, BMGS, I (1975). 121. 

42. X.10. For a detailed analysis of the imagery of this lament, see Alexiou, 
The Ritual Lament, pp. 188—9, 191. 
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detailed study of the imagery in all the learned romances would 
be worth pursuing.*® 

Is the romance just a ‘tour de force’, or a literary joke, as 
Gigante argued? I believe that there is another dimension, that 
of psychology. Hunger, although he does not analyse the 
romance in depth, notes that many details, especially in the early 
part, recall modern naturalism: ‘Makrembolites hat den 
Hauptakzent auf das psychologische Detail gelegt’.** This 
psychological dimension is achieved primarily through 
Eustathios’ skilful use of dreams, which occupy a greater part of 
this romance than of any other I have read. Hysminias is the 
only character who dreams: there are two dreams on the second 
night, three on the third, one on the sixth and seventh, and only 
one in the final section, with no details given. His most intensive 
period of dreaming therefore coincides precisely with his 
awakening sexuality. Whereas in the ancient romances, dreams 
are usually portentous rather than erotic, all Hysminias' 
dreams are personal or erotic. 

The quality of detail given in the dreams enables us to 
distinguish further two types of personal dream: first, dreams of 
wish-fulfilment (what modern psychologists call ‘simple, 
undistorted empathic fantasy’), such as dreams of love-making, 
elopement, lulling of waves; and second, dreams arising from 
guilt, anxiety or fear, such as the dream of being caught in 


43. It is interesting to note that in spite of the overtly pagan atmosphere of 
Theodore Prodromos’ romance, Rhodanthe and Dostkles, the references to 
popular mythical figures which have survived to this day, such as the Nereids, 
Hades and Charon, Moira and Tyche, are concrete, and especially common in 
the imagery; see IV.225, 251-2; VI.315; IX.39~948, 182-3, ed. R. Hercher, 
Erotici Scriptores Graeci (Leipzig, 1858), II. The same is true of Niketas 
Eugenianos' romance, Drosilla and Charikles, ed. J. Boissonade, in: G. Hirschig, 
Erotici Scriptores. See especially 11.169—85, 188—90; IV.301; VI.204—5, 585; 
VIII.218—25. Gigante, op. cit., pp. 169, 180, has observed that in Eustathios’ 
romance, the figures of Eros, Poseidon and Tyche are conceived not as 
divinities in their own right but as creations of Hysminias' fantasy, so that the 
pagan setting is not just a piece of artificial staging, but integrated into 
contemporary reality. 

44. Hunger, “Die byzantinische Literatur der Komnenenzeit’, p. 74. 

45. See, for example, Daphnis and Chloe, 1.7; Ach. Tat. 1.3; II.11; IV.1. 
Eustathios may have borrowed the idea and the setting of Hysminias' dream in 
III.5-7 from Ach. Tat. 1.6; but Kleitophon's dream is far less explicit in its 
eroticism. 
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flagrante by the girl's mother and of being pursued by avenging 
women. Thus, it is as a direct result of his first dream of Eros that 
he begins to fall in love with Hysmine (III.1—8). Eros’ power is 
not an external, supernatural force, but a natural process of the 
hero's subconscious. He then wakes up, discusses the dream 
with his friend, and allows the dream to influence his conscious 
intentions: next time he will respond to Hysmine's advances, 
initiate his own, and lie with her if she agrees (III.4). Then he 
sleeps again, and experiences what can only be interpreted as a 
‘wet dream’ (III. 7).*6 His age is not specified; but if this dream 
indicates physical puberty, the transformation in his behaviour 
towards Hysmine from this point has a perfectly natural 
explanation. | 

The dreams are rendered even more convincing by the 
number of details they contain which can be explained in terms 
of the dreamer's recent experience (‘dream-association’). 
Hysminias' dream of enslavement by Eros occurs after he has 
seen the frieze in the garden and discussed its significance at 
length with Kratisthenes (II.7—10, III.1). His dream of making 
love to Hysmine after a banquet (III. 5—7) takes place after a real 
banquet (II.12-14), when his curiosity was aroused by 
Hysmine's advances but his desire suppressed (II.11). With his 
anxiety dream, the association with reality occurs on three levels 
(V.3—5). It follows a few hours after he encountered Hysmine in 
the garden, a tryst which was cut short by a woman calling her 
from the house (IV.2 1—2), a detail from the immediate past. It is 
also an expression of his shame and guilt at having transgressed 
the code of behaviour proper to a herald and a guest, feelings 
which had been preying on his mind just before he fell asleep 


46. HAyovy, 5nO0óuovv, kaivóv riva. tpóuov érpeuov, nuBAvvóugv thv syiv, 
éuaA0axiCóunvr tv guynv, thr lox0v éxyavvotunv, évoOpevóunv tò oua, éneíyevó 
uoi tò do@ua, nuxvov katenáAAetó uoi tò nepixdpdiov, xa( tic dd0vn yAukáCovoa 
karéópaué uov rà uéÀn, kai olov ónepyapyádiae, kal óÀov ue xatéoyev Appntoc 
epac dvexAdAntoc, dppactoc. kat tt nénovOa, vi) tov "Epoca, olov oddénote 
nénovOa. E000c obv édéntn uov tàv yeipóv ý Kdpn, ğ UGAAov eineiv oikeiórepov 
ékeivai vwOpac obtw kal uaAakóc tic kópnç éCéneoov- é¢éntn É pov kal ó Ünvoc 
ev@dc èk töv óp0aAuóv, kal nvióumgv, vi) tóv “Epwra, odtw Kadod dnodéoac 
Óveipoy, Kai tic éufjc ptAnc 'Youtvgc dnoonaodeic, xai r0eAov ndAw ónvobyv, kaí 1i 
náoyew épwtixdv é(fjtovy, olov xa’ Önvovç &xa00ov. III.8: Kai funy óAoc 
éovnuévoc th kópp, xal pvyýv, kal o@pa, kal óg0aAuobc, xal ÓAoc 
éxBefaxxyeuuévoc éó Epwroc. 
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(IV.24). This reflects ‘focal conflict’, in which guilt is the reactive 
motive of the dream. The shouting and screaming heard in his 
dream as Panthia and her avenging women are part of 
concurrent reality, since at that very moment Sosthenes is 
banging at the door and telling him to get up and greet the 
crowd which is clamouring outside to crown him as herald (V.6). 
This interplay between dream and reality, which operates on 
several levels, not only evokes the half-waking, half-sleeping 
world of the dreamer, but also creates for the reader an 
atmosphere of fantasy, in which dream and reality are no longer 
clearly distinguished. 

If the dreams in this romance are primarily erotic, it is 
conversely true that the eroticism is mainly confined to the 
dreams. Hysminias, in his actual encounters with Hysmine, is a 
pale shadow of the figure of his dreams. It is interesting to 
speculate on possible precedents for erotic dreams which 
Eustathios may have known. The 'unseemly love episodes', as 
Photios called them," in Achilles Tatius romance, were 
certainly familiar to him, but they differ in that they are explicit, 
and form an integral part of Kleitophon's experiences or 
conversations, whereas Eustathios' eroticism is more suggestive, 
belonging to the phantasmagoria of dreams. It is the kind of 
material deliberately explored by twentieth -century novelists to 
penetrate the inner complexities of an individual's psyche, but 
not usually associated with Byzantine learned romances of the 
twelfth century. It is conceivable that Provencal courtly love 
poetry from the late eleventh century, where the two elements of 
eroticism and dreams are frequently combined, was known in 
Byzantium through the Crusaders; but there is no evidence for 
this, nor is there anything specific in the material to suggest a 
connection. More probably, Eustathios was freely adapting the 
erotic material of the ancient romance in a new context, 
suggested perhaps by the familiar ‘temptation dreams’ of the 
saints’ lives.** Here too, he was experimenting. 

47. Bibliotheca, cod. 87, ed. R. Henry (Les Belles Lettres [Paris, 19601), II: ort dé 
ópauarikóv, Epwrdc tivac árózovc énerodyov .. . He condemns the content of 
Achilles Tatius’ romance, but recommends the purity of his Attic style. There is 
no doubt that the works of both Achilles Tatius and Heliodoros continued to 
be read—and plagiarized—throughout the Byzantine period. 


48. The best examples are the dreams which beset the young Saint Antony, 
see Vita S. Antonii, ed. B. de Montfaucon (Paris, 1698), 5. The connections and 
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Eustathios' innovations in narrative technique, his bold 
eroticism, and his highly selective use of conventional episodes 
and stock devices, combine to add two new dimensions to the 
history of the romance: humour (even parody) and psychology. 
His work is more than a re-sifting of old ingredients in a new 
bowl. Because of the penetration of his hero's world, where 
dream and reality are blended into fantasy, and where even the 
external reality is, for the first time, explicitly fictional, Hysmine 
and Hysminias is closer to the modern novel than any other 

Byzantine literature I have read. At the same time, the work is 
esoteric: its language and style presuppose a close knowledge of 
classical literature, and it was clearly intended for a highly 
cultivated audience. For these reasons it could not lead to any 
major new departures in the history of the romance such as 
occurred in the west from the thirteenth century onwards. But in 
spite of the strictures of the historians of literature, the number, 
date and diffusion of the manuscripts testify to the fact that it was 
widely read from the time of its composition until the eighteenth 
century. Its popularity is due to Eustathios’ treatment of 
ancient models, which reflects a dynamic rather than a static 
attitude towards the past. 

University of Birmingham 


interactions between hagiography and romance in western medieval tradition 
are investigated in a collection of articles entitled ‘Medieval Hagiography and 
Romance’, ed. P. M. Clogan, Medievalia et Humanistica, VI (Cambridge, 1975). 

49. See above, note 12. The exact nature of its readership is difficult to 
determine without a thorough investigation of the place of origin of all 
manuscripts. The sub-title drama was a literary convention, and does not imply 
stage performance; but the possibility of court recitation cannot be excluded, 
and the work may have reached a wider audience than the highly-educated 
minority who could have read it. Dunlop, op. cit., 1, p. 82, notes that certain 
features were imitated by subsequent western authors, specifically by Jorge de 
Montemayor in his Spanish pastoral romance Diana (sixteenth century), and 
by Honore D'Urfé (1567—1625) in his French romance Astrée. Specific evidence 
for the knowledge of Greek romances in Iceland, transmitted by Norse and 
Icelandic visitors in Byzantium from the eleventh century, is considered by M. 
Schlauch, Romance in Iceland (Princeton University Press, New York, 1934), pp. 
55-68. She concludes that while the principal ancient romances may have been 
known in Iceland from Latin translations rather than from the Greek, small 
episodes and specific details in Icelandic stories point to a knowledge of a 
wider range of Byzantine learned and vernacular romances, which could only 
have been gained by direct contact with Byzantium. 
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LIFE IN THE TOMB 


by Stratis Myrivilis 


Translated from the modern Greek original 
by Peter Bien 


This war novel, written in journal form by a sergeant in the 
trenches, is the single most successful serious work of fiction 
in Greece since its publication in 1923 despite its inclusion 
on lists of censored books. Published in many translations— 
none in English until now—it is one of the most sensitive 
novels to. come out of the First World War—a meditative, 
lyrical, yet harshly realistic account of trench warfare on the 
Macedonian front. Published for Dartmouth College. $13.50 
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HELLENISM AND THE FIRST GREEK WAR OF 
LIBERATION (1821-1830): CONTINUITY 
AND CHANGE 


Edited by N. P. Diamandouros, J. P. Anton, J. A. 
Petropulos, and P. Topping, and with an introduction by 
J. A. Petropulos 


This book is a collection of essays prepared by a group of 
Hellenists at the invitation of THE MODERN GREEK 
STUDIES ASSOCIATION, which offers it to the public as its 
second major publication. These essays, ranging widely 
both chronologically and geographically, examine the 
relationship of the first Greek War of Liberation to the 
history of Hellenism from antiquity to the twentieth 
century. 
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